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advantage over polytheism in that it reduces the costs of sacrifice, 
and that therefore on economic, as well as on rational and emotional 
grounds, a non-sacrificial and spiritual religion like Christianity is 
the only one compatible with civilization of a high type. But in 
these explanations Mr. Payne does not, after all, go far enough, and 
this is the chief fault of his work. He does not show us how or 
why a change from the natural food supply to an artificial supply 
may or must take place under given circumstances, or why, after it 
has taken place it must, rather than does or may, effect social 
transformations. These are problems that can be dealt with only 
through an employment of those modern theorems of utility, cost 
and value that have been elaborated in recent political economy. 
Their application to sociological questions cannot be long delayed. 

A minor criticism may be made in closing. Mr. Payne's notions 
as to the origin of spirit worship and of gods are by no means clear. 
He brushes aside Mr. Spencer's ghost theory with small respect, 
and evidently thinks that a belief in spirits precedes all savage 
reasoning on dreams, shadows, etc. The whole controversy on 
animism vs. ghostism is becoming absurd. All the facts yet adduced 
on either side are most easily and naturally explained by the 
supposition that the savage interpretations of causation which are 
known respectively as animism and the ghost theory, are both too 
subtle and complicated to be primitive. They are slowly differ- 
entiated from a jumble of ideas that we can now recognize as 
belonging partly to one class and partly to another, but which were 
hopelessly confused at the dawning of human thought. Whatever 
the difficulties presented by any explanation, they are nothing to 
Mr. Payne's amazing assumption that spirits were " invented." On 
the other hand, what Mr. Payne says on the origin of totemism is 
admirable. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

The Eve of the French Revolution. By Edward J. Lowell. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1892. — 
viii, 408 pp. 

Two great historians have already written, from totally different 
standpoints, elaborate works on the ancien rkgime. But both de 
Tocqueville and Taine pursued their investigations merely as intro- 
ductory to studies on the French Revolution itself, and behind 
every line they wrote the influence of that great upheaval of society 
may be seen. Both these writers endeavored to show that the 
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events of 1789 were the inevitable consequence of the putrid condi- 
tion of eighteenth century institutions. Thus the title of de Tocque- 
ville's last chapter is : " Comment la Revolution est sortie d'elle- 
m&ne de ce qui precede." Such a method most naturally tends to 
emphasize the vicious sides of the French social structure. Mr. 
Lowell has conceived his task differently ; he purposes to describe 
the " social and political conditions existing in the reign of Louis 
XVI," without reference to subsequent events. His plan is better 
than that of his precursors, but for its execution he lacks their 
intellectual depth and vigor. 

The materials used have been mainly contemporary memoirs, the 
writings of the economists and philosophers, the parliamentary 
archives, the cahiers, as well as the numerous modern French works 
on this period. The French historian to whom Mr. Lowell is most 
indebted is M. Babeau, without whose aid, as the author himself 
acknowledges, several chapters of the book could not have been 
written. The modern German historians and economists, with the 
exception of von Sybel, have been totally neglected. Nor can 
we find any reference to that excellent little book of Pizard, La 
France en ij8g, nor to Stephen's History of the French Revolution. 
The most signal omission in the bibliography is that of Louis de 
Lome"nie's comprehensive work on Les Mirabeau. Corresponding 
to this omission in the bibliography, is a serious omission in the 
text. For even if we do not accept Mr. Stephen's exalted opinion 
of Mirabeau, it cannot be denied that this great statesman and 
political philosopher deserves some mention in a book of this 
scope, in which a number of pages are devoted to Condorcet and 
Sieyes. A short account of the vicissitudes of the first fifty years 
of Mirabeau's career would have thrown much light on many 
peculiar features of the ancien rkgitne. 

As regards the arrangement of the material, there is a marked lack 
of proportion and a suggestion of padding. Too much space has 
been devoted to giving outlines of the works of Montesquieu, 
Rousseau and other writers. While in the case of such monumental 
works as the Contrat Social and the Esprit des Lois this may be 
legitimate, there is absolutely no reason, in a book of this size, for 
giving an elaborate outline of the Lettres Persanes, or for devoting 
an entire chapter to the Nouvelle Httoise and the Entile. The 
analysis of Locke's philosophy is also superfluous, and Mr. Lowell's 
criticism of the effects of the gabelle (pp. 222, 223) is, to say the 
least, out of place. 
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In spite of these defects the book is worthy of a good deal of 
praise. The style of the author is vigorous and lucid ; his thought 
is judicious and impartial. Mr. Lowell has emancipated himself 
from the doctrinaire theory that nothing of good is to be found 
in the ancien regime. He criticizes the natural-law school from the 
standpoint of that era and not from that of modern historical evolu- 
tion. Of the doctrines of this school he justly says : " They suited 
the stage of civilization which the world had reached. . . . Their 
very exaggeration was perhaps necessary to enable them to fight, 
and in a measure to supplant, the older doctrines which were in 
possession of the human mind." Mr. Lowell, however, has added 
but little to our positive knowledge of the period, though he has put 
many old facts into a new and occasionally a more accurate light. 
While in some respects his picture is more complete and impartial 
than that of Taine or de Tocqueville, Mr. Lowell, as regards 
brilliancy of expression, philosophic breadth, acuteness of analysis 
and originality of thought, can in no manner challenge comparison 
with these historians. 

George Louis Beer. 

Formation of the Union, iy^0-l82g. [Epochs of American 
History.] By Albert Bushnell Hart. With Five Maps. New 
York and London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892. — i2mo, xx, 
278 pp. 

The French War and the Revolution. [The American History 
Series.] By William Milligan Sloane. With Maps. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893. — i2mo, xxii, 409 pp. 

The art of properly condensing history is such a difficult one that 
it is almost impossible to praise too highly a writer who, like 
Professor Hart, has succeeded so well in it. His volume on the 
Formation of the Union is the best piece of condensed historical 
writing that I am acquainted with. Apart from the excellent appa- 
ratus of maps, contents, index and bibliographies that will delight 
every teacher ; apart from the careful selection and arrangement of 
matter ; there is something that distinguishes this volume from 
nearly all others of its class. I mean its style , its manner of saying 
just the right thing in just the right way — in a word, its thorough 
readableness. There is not a dull page in it ; and, what is more 
remarkable, there is little or no evidence that the author has 
sacrificed or distorted the truth of history in order to make a 



